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RESOIiUTIONS     ADOPTED     AT     1922     ANNUAL. 
CONVENTION,    AMERICAN     LEGION 

Resolution  No.  2  of  Sub-Title,  "Immigration," 
offered  in  the  Report  of  the  National  Ameri- 
canism Commission  of  the  American  Legion, 
1922,  and  unanimously  adopted  by  the  National 
Convention: 

WHERKAS,  The  National  Oriental  Committee 
of  the  American  Legion,  Thos.  N.  Swale,  Chair- 
man, has  rendered  a  valuable  service  in  the 
collection  and  collation  of  data  on  the  danger 
from  the  influx  of  the  Oriental  into  the  United 
States,    compiled    in    a   formal    report; 

RESOLVKD,  by  the  American  Legion,  in  Na- 
tional Convention  assembled.  That  said  report 
be  transmitted  to  the  National  Legislative  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Legion  for  use  before 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  urging 
laws  consistent  with  the  facts  set  forth  and 
the   recommendations    contained    in   said   report; 

FURTHER  RESOLVED,  That  this  Convention 
urge  the  enactment,  without  delay,  of  laws,  and 
the  negotiation  of  treaties  if  required,  for  the 
permanent  exclusion  as  immigrants  or  perma- 
nent residents  of  the  United  States  of  all 
persons  ineligible  under  the  laws  thereof  to 
citizenship. 


Part  of  Resolution  No.  3  of  Sub-Title,  "Immi-  i 
gration,"  offered  in  the  Report  of  the  National  j 
Americanism    Commission    of   the   American    Le- 
gion,    1922,    and    unanimously    adopted    by     the  \ 
National   Convention:  ] 

RESOLVED,   That   Congress  be   urged   to  per-  ■ 

manently    deny    admission    hereafter,    as    immi-  " 

grants  or  permanent  residents,  to  all  aliens  who  « 
are   ineligible   to   citizenship  under  the   laws   of 
the  United   States. 


INDKX  TO  FEATURES  OF  REPORT 

The  following:  reference  Indicates  the  subject* 
touched  upon  in  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Oriental  Question  to  the  annual  con- 
vention of  the  American  Legion,  1922,  and  th« 
rsspective  pages  upon  which  the  various  Bub- 
J«et«  are  di«cu»«cd. 


The  Oriental  Q,ne«tion  in  the  United  States 
has  become  really  the  Japanese  Question.  It 
should  be  named  so  frankly Page 

Sources  of  luformation  for  the  report — all 

official    Page 

Japanese    Population    in    United    States. 

In  Hawaii  In  1920  Japanese  constituted 
43%  of  the  total  population — 109,274. 

In  California,  estimates  run  from  83,000 
to  109,000,  U.  S.  Census  of  1920  showing 
71,952,    clearly   wrong. 

Census  figures  for  other  Pacific  Coast 
States Page 

Japanese  luunigration — Official   reports  of 

totals  for  the  years  1899  to  1922 Page 

The  Gentlemen's  Asreeuieut. 

Secret — its  specific  terms  never  made 
public. 

President  Roosevelt,  by  whom  it  was 
made,  declares  its  intent  was  to  prevent  in- 
crease in  the  United  States  of  Japanese 
population,  because  of  its  unassimilable 
character. 

Japan  agreed  to  it  ratlier  than  have  an 
exclusion  act  passed. 

It  worked  satisfactorily  at  first,  decreas- 
ing the  Japanese  population  by  2,000  in  6 
months. 

Roosevelt  assured  the  California  Legisla- 
ture in  1909  that  should  the  agreement 
not  continue  to  work  satisfactorily,  the  U.  S. 
Government  had  reserved  under  it  the  right 
to    pass    an    exclusion    act. 

California  accepted  Roosevelt's  assurance 
and  abandoned  her  program  of  separate 
schools  for  the  Japanese. 

Subsequently,  the  treaty  made  by  Presi- 
dent Taft  in  1911  surrendered  to  Japan  the 
safeguard  created  by  Roosevelt Page 

The  Gentlemen's  Agreement  Has  Failed  to 
accomplish  its  announced  purpose. 

It  has  permitted  the  entrance  of  a  large 
number   of   immigrants. 

Under  its  operation,  the  Japanese  popula- 
tion in  Hawaii  and  in  Continental  United 
States,  and  particularly  in  California,  has 
greatly   Increased. 

Many  Japanese  came  in  as  students  and 
remained  as  permanent  residents. 

Parents  and  children  of  residents  came 
and  sent  for  others. 

Japanese   who  had  no   wives  secured   pic- 


ture  brides,  each  of  which  founded  a  family 

of  American-born  Japanese Pages  10-11 

Jaitanese    AVomen    Immlgrrants. 

Picture  brides  and  Kankodan   brides. 

Japan  officially  assists  the  Kankodan 
bride  plan. 

34,000  Japanese  women  have  been  ad- 
mitted under  the  Gentlemen's  Agreement — 
all  to  become  wives  and  produce  fami- 
lies    Page     12 
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Annual  birtlis  in  California  increased  from 
134    in    1906    to    5275    in    1921. 

In  Seattle  in  1921,  the  Japanese  furnished 

one-eighth   of  the  total   births Pages  12-13 

Laud    and    Other    Holdings. 

Japanese  control  one-eighth  of  the  total 
irriarated  land  of  California. 

Holdings  in  other  Coast  States  and  Far 
Western  States. 

Japanese  are  not-  pioneers — they  take  only 
rich  lands. 
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Report 


TO  THE  1022  NATIONAL  CONVENTION  OP  THE 
AMEIUCAN  LEGION,  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 


The  national  committee  appointed  to  Investi- 
gate and  report  upon  the  Oriental  question  re- 
apectfully  reports  as  follows: 

Subject  of  Inquiry  Should  be  SpeclflcallT 

Designated  Aii   the  Japanese 

Q,ueiatluu. 

At  the  outset  it  is  thought  worthy  of  remark 
that  the  only  remaining-  Oriental  question  is  the 
Japanese  question.  Chinese  immigration  was 
terminated  more  than  thirty  years  ago  by  the 
several  Chinese  exclusion  acts,  and  practically 
all  other  Asiatics  except  Russians  were  ex- 
cluded by  the  act  of  February  5,  1917,  which 
created  the  so-called  Asiatic  Barred  Zone.  Jap- 
anese immigration  alone  constitutes  a  problem 
for  this  country.  Nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  re- 
fusing to  discuss  the  Japanese  question  frankly. 
The  solicitude  for  Japanese  sensibilities  which 
has  dominated  our  handling  of  this  question  in 
the  past  has  been  harmful  rather  than  beneficial. 
As  Lord  Northcliffe  said  a  few  months  before 
his  death:  "We  are  all  too  anxious  to  please  the 
Japanese;  too  much  afraid  to  hurt  their  feelings. 
We  cater  to  their  whims  and  we  give  in  to  their 
least  desires.  We  decry  and  make  fun  of  those 
who  point  out  to  us  our  danger." 

The  first  essential  to  a  frank  discussion  is  to 
call  the  subject  by  its  right  name;  and  we  there- 
fore recommend  that  in  future  this  committee. 
If  continued  in  existence,  be.  designated  the  com- 
mittee on  the  Japanese  question. 

Sources   of  Information. 

This  report,  while  In  considerable  measure 
based  on  personal  investigation  and  the  familiar- 
ity of  the  members  of  the  committee  with  the 
subject  matter,  Is  in  the  main  based  on  infor- 
mation drawn  from  official  sources.  Among  these 
are  the  reports  of  the  several  hearings  conduct- 
ed by  the  Committee  on  Immigration  and 
Naturalizatron  of  the  Hou«e  of  Representatives: 
the  first  on  the  so-called  Gulick  plan  in  June 
and  September,  1919;  the  second  a  series  of 
hearings   on   the  Japanese  question   held   on   the 


Pacific  Coast  in  the  summer  of  1920;  the  third 
a  series  of  hearings  on  the  Hawaiian  labor 
situation  held  in  the  summer  of  1921;  and  the 
fourth  In  connection  with  the  hearings  relative 
to  the  extension  or  amendment  of  the  so-called 
Three  per  cent  law  held  during  the  winter  of 
1921-22.  This  report  has  also  drawn  freely  from 
the  report  of  the  California  State  Board  of  Con- 
trol, from  Mr.  Frank  Davey's  report  to  Governor 
Olcott  of  Oregon,  from  the  census  reports,  and 
from  the  various  reports  of  the  Commissioner 
General  of  Immigration. 

Numbers  of  Japanese   in   Continental   United 
States  and  Hawaii. 

The  United  States  census  reports  state  that 
there  were  24,788  Japanese  in  continental  Unlteu 
States  in  1900;  67,744  in  1910;  and  111,010  In 
1920;  and  that  there  were  61,111  in  Hawaii  In 
1900;  79,675  in  1910;  and  109,274,  or  43  per  cent 
of  the  total  population  of  the  islands,  in  1920. 

These  figures,  at  least  for  continental  United 
States,  are  generally  conceded  to  be  much  below 
the  actual  numbers.  In  1920  the  census  gave 
California  73,952  Japanese.  A  count  taken  in 
1919  by  the  Japanese  associations  of  that  state 
showed  83,628  of  whom  5,000  were  temporarily  in 
Japan,  while  a  calculation  made  by  the  State 
Board  of  Control  placed  the  number  at  87,000. 
The  Registrar  of  Vital  Statistics  estimated  the 
number  at  109,000.  Mr.  V.  S.  McClatchy  of  The 
Sacramento  Bee  argues  very  convincingly  that 
the  number  is  at  least  100,000.  Accepting  the 
figures  of  83,628  given  out  by  the  Japanese  as- 
sociations and  applying  the  ratio  of  excess  to 
the  census  figures  for  the  entire  country,  the 
result  is  132,000  for  continental  United  States, 
which  corresponds  closely  with  the  estimate  ot 
130,000  submitted  by  the  Japanese  Association 
of  America  at  the  Congressional  hearing  on  the 
Gulick  bill  in  1919. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  Japanese  in 
continental  United  States  are  located  in  th« 
Rocky  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  regions.  Ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1920  there  are  71,952  in 
California;  17,387  in  Washington;  4.151  in 
Oregon;  1,074  in  Montana;  1,569  in  Idaho;  1,194  in 
Wyoming-;  2,464  in  Colorado;  261  in  New  Maxico: 


650  In  Arizona;  2,936  in  Utah;  754  in  Nevada;  804 
In  Nebraska;  and  449  in  Texas.  New  York  Is 
stated  to  liave  2,686  and  Illinois  472. 

FlgrureM   of  Jupanese   Inimlsrnttou. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioner  General  of  Im- 
migration for  1921  (p.  105)  gives  the  numbers 
of  Japanese  "immigrants"  entering  the  United 
States  and  Hawaii  by  years  as  follows:  the  fig- 
ure for  1922  was  furnished  by  the  Commissioner 
in  advance  of  his  report.  All  figures  are  for  the 
year  ending  June  30.  "Immigrants"  are  pre- 
sumably distinguished  from  travelers  or  other 
temporary   sojourners. 

1S99.  3.395  1905.11,021  1911.4,575,1917.  8,925 
1900.12,628  1906.14,243  1912.6.172  1918.10,168 
1901.  5,249  1907.30,824  1913.8,302  1919.10,056 
1902.14,455  1908.16,418  1914.8,941  1920.  9,279 
1903.20,041  1909.  3,275  1915.8,609  1921.  7,531 
1904.14,382      1910.    2,798      1916.8,711      1922.    6.361 


Total 246,359 

From  a  letter  of  the  Commissioner  General  of 
Immigration  introduced  at  the  hearing  on  the 
Gulick  bill  segregating  the  figures  for  a  portion 
of  the  years  above  mentioned,  it  would  seem 
that  for  the  period  since  the  so-called  gentle- 
men's agreement  became 'effective  In  1909  about 
two-thirds  of  the  Japanese  immigration  has 
come  to  continental  United  States  and  one-third 
to  Hawaii. 

The  "Gentlemen's  Agreement." 
In  1907,  when  the  number  of  immigrants 
reached  the  record  figure  of  30,824.  President 
Roosevelt  became  convinced  of  the  necessity  for 
putting  a  stop  to  Japanese  Immigration,  but  out 
of  consideration  for  Japanese  sensibilities  re- 
frained from  urging  upon  Congress  the  enact- 
ment of  an  exclusion  law  on  the  undertaking  of 
the  Japanese  government  to  withhold  passports 
from  all  persons  intending  permanent  residence 
in  this  country.  This  "gentlemen's  agreement' 
was  not  submitted  to  nor  ratified  by  the  Senate 
as  a  treaty,  nor  was  It  even  reduced  to  a  single 
document,  and  the  correspondence  by  which  it 
is  evidenced  is  not  disclosable  by  the  State  De- 
partment without  the  consent  of  the  Japanese 
grovftrnment.    Consequently  it  is  necessary  to  ac- 


cept  secondary   evidence   as  to   its  provisions. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioner  General  of 
Immigration  for  1908  states  that  the  agreement 
contemplated  that  the  Japanese  government 
should  issue  passports  to  continental  Unitea 
States  to  such  of  its  subjects  only  as  were  non- 
laborers,  or  laborers  seeking  to  resume  a  for- 
merly acquired  domicile,  to  join  a  parent,  wife  or 
children  residing-  there,  or  to  assume  active  con- 
trol of  an  already  possessed  Interest  In  a  farm- 
ing enterprise  in  this  country. 

More  explicit  statements  of  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of 
Presideat  Roosevelt.  Writing  under  date  of 
February  4,  1909,  to  the  Hon.  William  Kent, 
Congressman  from  California,  he  said: 

"My  dear  Kent:  Let  the  arrangement  between 
Japan  and-:the  United  States  be  entirely  re- 
ciprocal. Let  the  Japanese  and  Americans  visit 
one  another's  countries  with  entire  freedom  as 
tourists,  scholars,  professors,  sojourners  for  study 
or  pleasure  or  for  purposes  of  international 
business,  but  keep  out  laborers,  men  who  want 
to  take  up  farms,  men  who  want  to  go  into  the 
small  trades,  or  even  in  professions  where  the 
work  is  of  a  non-international  character;  that  is, 
keep  out  of  Japan  those  Americans  who  wish  to 
settle  and  become  part  of  the  resident  working 
population,  and  keep  out  of  America  those  Jap- 
anese who  wish  to  adopt  a  similar  attitude.  This 
is  the  only  wise  and  proper  policy. 

"It  is  merely  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that,  In 
the  present  stages  of  social  advancement  of  the 
two  peoples,  whatever  may  be  the  case  In  the 
future,  it  is  not  only  undesirable,  but  impossible 
that  there  should  be  intermingling  on  a  large 
scale,  and  the  effort  is  sure  to  bring  disaster.  Let 
each  country  also  behave  with  scrupulous  cour- 
tesy, fairness  and  consideration  to  the  other." 

Under  date  of  February  8,  1909.  President 
Roosevelt  sent  the  following-  telegram  to  the 
Hon.  P.  A.  Stanton,  Speaker  of  the  California 
Assembly: 

"The  policy  aims  at  mutuality  of  obligation 
and  behavior.  In  accordance  with  it  the  purpose 
Is  that  the  Japanese  shall  come  here  exactly  as 
Americans  go  to  Japan,  which  is  in  effect  that 
travelers,  students,  persons  engasred  in  interna- 
tional business,  men  who  sojourn  for  pleasure  or 
study,  and  the  like,  shall  have  the  freest  access 
from  one  country  to  the  other,  a^d  sb?'l  '^p  Piir;^ 
of  the  best  treatment,  but  that  there  shall  be  no 
settlement  en  masse  of  the  people  of  either  coun- 
try in  the  other.     •     •     •     • 

"If  in  the  next  year  or  two  the  figures  of  Im- 
migration prove  that  the  arrangement  which  has 


worked  so  successfully  during  the  last  six 
months  Is  no  longer  working  successfully,  then 
there  would  be  ground  for  grievance  and  for  tiio 
reversal  by  the  National  Government  of  Its 
present  policy." 

Both  the  foregoing  statements  were  made 
while  the  California  legislature  was  debating  the 
enactment  of  a  law  segregating  Japanese  stu- 
dents from  the  American  children  in  the  public 
schools,  and  it  was  on  the  strength  of  the  assur- 
ance contained  therein  that  the  legislature  re- 
frained from  enacting  the  law.  President  Roose- 
velt, conscious  of  the  Importance  of  his  words, 
undoubtedly  wrote  with  scrupulous  care  as  to 
their  accuracy.  There  was  little  chance  of  his 
recollection  being  at  fault  for  he  wrote  within 
a  few  months  of  the  consummation  of  the  agree- 
ment. 

Writing  at  a  later  date  he  confirmed  his  for- 
mer statements.    In  his  autobiography  he  says: 

"There  has  always  been  a  strong  feeling  In 
California  against  the  immigration  of  Asiatic 
laborers,  whether  these  are  wage  earners  or  men 
who  occupy  and  till  the  soil.  I  believe  this  to  be 
fundamentally  a  sound  and  proper  attitude,  an 
attitude  which  must  be  insisted  upon.  *  •  * 
The  people  of  California  were  right  in  Insisting 
that  the  Japanese  should  not  come  thither  in 
mass,  that  there  should  be  no  influx  of  laborers, 
of  agricultural  workers,  or  small  tradesmen;  In 
short,  no  mass  settlement  or  immigration.  •  •   • 

"It  is  eminently  undesirable  that  Japanese  and 
Americans  should  attempt  to  live  together  in 
masses;  any  such  attempt  would  be  sure  to  re- 
sult disastrously,  and  the  far-seeing  statesmen 
of  both  countries  should  join  to  prevent  it.  *  *  • 
Wise  statesmen,  looking  to  the  future,  will  for 
the  present  endeavor  to  keep  the  two  nations 
from  mass  contact  and  intermingling,  precisely 
because  they  wish  to  keep  each  In  relations  of 
permanent  good  will  and  friendship  with  the 
other.     »     •     •     • 

"I  secured  an  arrangement  with  Japan  under 
which  the  Japanese  themselves  prevented  any 
Immigration  to  our  country  of  their  laborers,  it 
being  distinctly  understood  that  if  there  was 
such  emigration  the  United  States  would  at  once 
pass  an  exclusion  law." 

The  Rev.  Sidney  L.  Gulick,  author  of  the  so- 
called  Gulick  or  "percentage"  plan  for  the  re- 
striction of  immigration,  and  an  ardent  friend 
of  the  Japanese,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "The  New 
Japanese  Agitation — 1920,"  says: 

"Californians  were  demanding  that  the 
Chinese  exclusion  laws  be  applied  to  the  Jap- 
anese.   Japan  w'lshed  to  avoid  the  humiliation  of 


such  an  action,  and  accordingly  made  an  ar- 
rangement with  the  United  States  to  stop  all 
new  labor  immigration.  This  is  known  as  the 
Gentlemen's    Agreement." 

In  a  word,  the  "gentlemen's  agreement,"  as 
Mr.  Gulick  makes  plain,  was  Intended  to  have 
all  the  effectiveness  in  terminating  Japanese 
Immigration  that  the  Chinese  exclusion  laws  had 
shown  in  terminating  Chinese  immigration.  And, 
as  stated  repeatedly  by  President  Roosevelt,  it 
was  to  be  superseded  by  an  exclusion  law  when- 
ever and  as  soon  as  experience  proved  it  to  be 
Ineffective  to  achieve  the  results  intended  for  It. 
Non-Observance  of  the  "Gentlemen's 
Agreement." 

Reverting  to  the  figures  by  years  of  Japanese 
Immigration,  it  will  be  seen  that  since  the 
"gentlemen's  agreement"  went  into  effect  in  1909 
a  total  of  104,703  Japanese  immigrants  have  en- 
tered continental  United  States  and  Hawaii.  In 
addition  to  these,  16,418  came  in  during  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1908,  the  Interval  between  the 
conclusion  of  the  agreement  and  the  date  of  Its 
going  into  effect.  During  this  period  the  number 
of  Japanese  In  continental  United  States  as  in- 
dicated by  the  census  reports  increased  43,266 
between  1910  and  1920,  while  the  number  of 
Japanese  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  Increased  29,- 
599   during  the  same  period. 

By  contrast,  the  Chinese  population  of  conti- 
nental United  States  under  the  Chinese  exclusion 
laws  decreased  from  71.531  in  1910  to  61.639  in 
1920.  according  to  the  U.  S.  Census  reports. 

The  question  naturally  arises  as  to  how  this 
seemingly  anomalous  condition  relative  to  the 
Japanese  has  come  about. 

In  the  main  the  results  in  question  have  been 
achieved  by  the  use  of  three  fictions,  which 
though  plainly  violative  of  the  spirit  and  pur- 
pose of  the  "gentlemen's  agreement,"  have  fur- 
nished the  Japanese  a  basis  for  the  contention 
that  they  have  adhered  to  the  letter  of  the 
agreement. 

The  first  of  these  fictions  has  been  the  deslff- 
nation  of  persons  as  "students"  who  came  to  this 
country  with  no  thought  but  that  of  making  It 
their  permanent  home,  and  whose  studies  on  ar- 
riving were  limited  to  acquiring  the  English 
languaare     »nd     familiarizing     themwlVM     with 


American  usages.  These  "students"  spent  a  few 
weeks  In  American  schools,  then  disappeared  to 
accept  employment  and  later  to  show  up  as  the 
proprietors  of  various  business  enterprises  or  as 
the  owners  or  lessees  of  farms. 

A  second  fiction  was  that  of  designating  per- 
sons as  "parents"  or  as  "children"  of  former 
residents  who  were  such  only  by  adoption  con- 
tracted for  the  express  purpose  of  qualifying 
them  to  come  to  this  country  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  "gentlemen's  agreement."  Under  this 
arrangement  no  limit  has  been  placed  on  the 
number  of  "children"  a  former  resident  might 
adopt,  nor,  indeed,  is  it  believed  the  privilege  of 
adoption  has  been  limited  to  former  residents. 
Apparently,  new  arrivals  have  been  regarded  as 
having  the  right  to  bring  in  adopted  parents  or 
children  of  their  own,  even  going  so  far,  when 
necessary,  as  to  renounce  the  adoption  under 
which  they  themselves  had  entered. 

A  third  fiction  has  been  that  of  designating  as 
"wives"  of  former  residents  women  whose  claim 
to  the  title  was  derived  through  the  formality 
of  accepting  as  her  husband  a  man  in  this  coun- 
try, usually  though  not  always  employing  a 
photograph  of  the  absent  husband  to  symbolize 
his  presence. 

The  report  of  the  California  Board  of  Control 
states  that  5,749  of  these  "picture  brides"  came 
in  at  the  port  of  San  Francisco  between  July  1, 
1911,  and  February  29,  1920,  when  the  issuance 
of  passports  to  them  was  discontinued  by  the 
Japanese  government  on  the  request  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States. 

Since  the  last  mentioned  date  the  "picture 
bride"  has  been  superseded  by  the  "Kankodan 
or  Excursion  Bride."  A  Japanese  man  in  this 
country  must  now  go  to  Japan  to  obtain  a  wife, 
but  an  association  of  wealthy  Japanese  has 
brought  about  a  system  of  low  excursion  rates 
and  the  Japanese  government  has  co-operated 
by  suspending  the  military  service  law  so  as  to 
allow  him  to  stay  90  days  in  Japan  instead  of  30 
without  being  liable  to  military  duty  where  he 
comes  for  a  wife  and  not  for  business  or  pleas- 
ure. During,  the  year  ending  September  1,  1921, 
there  came  in  through  the  ports  of  Seattle  and 
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San    Francisco    2,197    new   Japanese    wives   under 
the  Kankodan   or  excursion   arrang-ement. 
Japanese  Women  Immlerants. 

Not  all  the  women  who  have  come  to  this 
country  from  Japan  have  been  included  in  the 
"picture  bride"  or  "excursion  bride"  categories. 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  General  of  Im- 
migration introduced  during  the  hearing  on  the 
Gulick  bill  states  that  during  the  eight  years 
between  1912  and  1919,  inclusive,  21,788  "Married 
females"  entered  continental  United  States 
from  Japan,  an  average  of  2,723  each  year. 
The  immigration  reports  do  for  the  sub- 
sequent years  not  segregate  between  women  en- 
tering continental  United  States  and  those  enter- 
ing Hawaii,  but  assuming  only  2,000  a  year  for 
1920,  1921  and  1922,  and  a  like  figure  for  1909, 
1910  and  1911,  or  12,000  for  those  six  years,  a 
total  of  nearly  34,000  women  have  entered  the 
United  States  proper  since  the  "gentlemen's 
agreement"  was  consummated. 

In  consequence  of  this  heavy  influx  of  women, 
the  1920  census  report  shows  that  whereas  In 
1910  there  were  only  9,087  Japanese  females  in 
continental  United  States  as  against  63,070  males. 
In  1920  there  were  38,303  females  as  against  72,- 
707  males. 

In  the  last  analysis  it  Is  the  presence  of  the 
Japanese  women  that  presents  the  most  formid- 
able aspect  of  the  Japanese  question.  Except  for 
these  women  the  problem  would  be  settled  by 
the  enactment  of  an  exclusion  law  and  the  dying 
off  or  return  to  Japan  of  the  men  now  here,  as 
has  taken  place  with  the  Chinese.  The  women 
make  the  Japanese  problem  a  permanent  one. 
Japanese  Birth   Statistics. 

The  result  of  the  coming"  of  these  Japanese 
women  is  to  be  seen  in  the  birth  statistics  of 
the  states  bordering  on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  A 
report  compiled  by  Mr.  L..  E.  Ross,  the  State 
Registrar  of  Vital  Statistics  of  California  gives 
the  number  of  Japanese  births  in  that  state,  be- 
ginning with  1906,  as  follows: 
1906. .134  1910..  719  1914. .2,874 
1907.. 221  1911..  995  1915.. 3,342 
1908. .455  1912. .1,467  1916. .3,721 
1909.. 682      1913.. 2,215      1917.. 4,108 

Total ..39.855 


1918.. 

,    4.218 

1919.. 

,    4.458 

1920.. 

.    4.971 

1921.. 

,    5,275 

In  the  State  of  Washington  the  records  of 
Japanese  births  were  combined  with  those  for 
the  Chinese  for  the  years  1910  to  1917,  Inclusive, 
the  number  of  Chinese  births  being  inconse- 
quential. They  are  quoted  in  Mr.  Matsumi's 
statement  filed  with  the  Congresiional  com- 
mittee of  1920,  aa  follows: 

For  the  Stat*.     For  Seattle. 

1910 284  162 

1911 312  188 

1912 428  252 

1913 497  297 

1914 670  389 

1915 707  403 

1916 789  424 

1917 849  437 

Records  were  not  kept  for  the  succeeding 
years  until  1920,  when  the  Japanese  births  in 
Seattle  were  shown  to  have  been  730  out  of  a 
total  of  6,208,  or  one  in  every  8.5  births.  In  1921 
the  Japanese  births  in  Seattle  were  743  out  of  a 
total  of  5,716,  or  one  in  every  7.6  births.  The 
total  Japanese  births  in  the  State  of  Washington 
for  1921  were  1,277  out  of  a  total  of  27,567  births. 
In  1921  there  were  1,017  Japanese  children  in  the 
Seattle  grade  schools  and  83  in  the  high  schools. 

For  the  State  of  Oregon  a  statement  filed  with 
the  Congressional  Investigating  Committee  of 
1920  by  Mr.  T.  Ahe,  President  of  the  Japanese 
Association  of  Oregon,  shows,  without  giving  the 
source  of  the  information,  that  the  Japanese 
births  In  that  state  for  the  preceding  five  years 
had  been  as  follows: 

1915 .    142 

1916 109 

1917 198 

1918...  : 168 

1919 190 

In   Hawaii,   as    shown   by    the   census   of   1920, 
there   are   49,016   Japanese  entitled   to   American 
citizenship  by  virtue  of  having  been  born  in  the 
islands. 
▲£rrlcnltural  Land  Holdlnss  and   Crop  Valnee. 

The  report  of  the  California  Board  of  Control 
shows  that  458,056  acres  out  of  a  total  of  3,- 
893,500  acres  of  irrigated  lands  in  that  state  are 
held  by  Japanese,  who  therefore  own  or  control 
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approximately  one-eighth  of  the  state's  most 
productive  agricultural  lands.  The  Japanese 
Agricultural  Association  of  California  states  that 
In  1909  the  Japanese  held  83,252  acres  and  In 
1919,  427,029,  a  gain  of  413  per  cent  in  ten  years. 
During  the  same  period  the  value  of  the  crops 
raised  in  that  state  by  the  Japanese  rose  from 
$6,235,856  to  $67,145,730,  an  .Increase  of  977  per 
cent. 

The  report  of  an  Investigation  conducted  In 
the  state  of  Oregon  In  1920  under  the  directions 
of  Governor  Ben  W.  Olcott  of  that  state  states 
that  at  the  date  of  the  report  the  Japanese  In 
that  state  owned  2,185  acres  and  leased  7,911 
acres.  The  total  value  of  the  crops  raised  by 
Japanese  in  1919  was  $700,000,  and  the  amount 
Invested  by  them  in  land,  stock  and  equipment 
was  $638,000.  Of  the  lands  controlled  by  Jap- 
anese nine-tenths  are  devoted  to  vegetables  and 
berries. 

For  the  state  of  Washington  a  statement  filed 
with  the  Congressional  committee  in  1920  by  Mr. 
D.  Matsumi,  President  o.f  the  United  North 
American  Japanese  Associations  gives  the 
total  acreage  under  Japanese  control  In  the 
state  of  Washington  as  16,060,  of  which  6.733 
acres  lie  in  Yakima  and  Kittitas  Counties,  a 
highly  productive  irrigated  region  In  the  cen- 
tral part  of  tlie  state,  and  3,801  acres  in 
the  alluvial  bottom  lands  of  King  County 
bordering  on  Puget  Sound.  Japanese  dairy- 
men are  shown  by  the  statement  to  have 
produced  4,047,547  gallons  of  milk,  mainly  In 
King  County  where  they  produced  approximately 
one-third  of  the  total.  In  an  article  published  in 
a  special  1921  New  Year's  edition  of  the  Japanese 
"Great  Northern  Daily  News"  Mr.  Matsumi 
states  that  at  that  rlate  the  Japanese  occupied 
20,500  acres  in  the  state,  and  that  In  King 
County  they  produced  70  per  cent  of  the  garden 
truck  and  vegetables,  50  per  cent  of  the  small 
fruits  and  berries  and  about  32  per  cent  of  thi 
dairy  produce's. 

Jn  Idaho  the  .Japanese  are  to  be  foun<: 
chiefly  in  the  irrigated  farm  lands  of  the  Snakv 
River  Valley.  In  Colorado  they  virtually  control 
the    Rocky    Ford    melon    country.     In    Nsbragka 
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tliey   are   clilefly    engaged    In   sugar    beet    raising 
In  the  western  end  of  the  state. 

Alnxost  without  exception  the  Japanese  are  to 
be  found  on  the  most  fertile  grades  of  land.  Ex- 
cept occasionally  in  reclaiming  swamp  land  giv- 
ing promise  of  high  productivity,  they  have  done 
little  pioneering.  The  claim  sometimes  made  for 
them  tnat  they  have  cleared  the  stumps  from 
logged-off  land  has  no  foundation  in  the  state 
of  Washington,  where  this  work  has  been  and 
Is  being  done  entirely  by  white  settlers,  and  Is 
believed  to  have  little  foundation  elsewhere. 

Japanesie    Methods    for   Acqulrlns    Control   of 
Aicrlcultural  Land. 

The  swiftness  with  which  in  a  period  of  less 
than  fifteen  years  these  extensive  land  holdings 
have  been  acquired  by  the  Japanese  prompts 
Inquiry  into  the  methods  by  which  results  of 
such  a  startling  nature  have  been  achieved. 
Nothing-  that  has  come  to  the  attention  of  this 
committee  will  better  serve  to  describe  these 
methods  than  an  appeal  sent  out  to  their  com- 
rades by  veterans  living  on  the  Yakima  Indian 
Reservation  in  the  state  of  Washington.  This 
appeal  was  largely  responsible  for  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Washington  alien  land  law  of  1921 
and  later  for  the  promulgation  of  a  ruling  by  the 
Hon.  Albert  B.  Fall,  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
discontinuing  the  former  practice  of  leasing  In- 
dian lands  to  Japanese.  The  appeal  reads:  "TO 
THE  VETERANS  OF  THE  STATE  OF  WASH- 
INGTON: 

"We,  the  veterans  of  the  Yakima  Indian  Reser- 
vation, ask  you  to  get  behind  Initiative  Measure 
Number   37    and   put   it   over. 

"Do  you  realize  the  situation  in  the  Yakima 
Valley?  It  is  getting  desperate.  Here  are  the 
facts. 

"Today  the  Japs  are  leasing  the  best  land  on 
the  Yakima  Indian  reservation.  They  are  able 
to  do  this  by  the  following  procedure:  They  go 
to  the  Indian  and  give  him  anywhere  from  fifty 
to  one  hundred  dollars  as  a  bonus.  They  give 
the  Indian  agents  presents  and  valuable  presents 
every  year.  Then  they  will  offer  as  rent  a 
higher  rental  than  a  white  man  can  pay.  For 
example,  if  the  white  man  can  pay  twenty  dol- 
lars per  acre  per  year  the  Jap  will  offer  from 
thirty  to  fifty  dollars  per  year.  (Figure  it  up  on 
an  eighty  acre  farm.) 

"When  the  Jap  needs  bondsmen,  who  must  be 
a  citizen,  he  first  grives  the  prospective  bonds- 
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man  expensive  presents  and  then  gives  him  one 
or  two  hundred  dollars  for  going  on  the  bond, 
and  in  that  way  is  always  able  to  find  renegade 
white  men  to  fit  into  their  scheme  of  things. 

"Japs  on  this  reservation  have  gone  broke  this 
year,  lots  of  them,  but  from  some  place  comes 
enough  money  to  tide  them  over.  And  those  who 
cannot  get  the  money  simply  disappear  and  a 
new  Jap  appears  to  take  his  place,  with  a  bill 
of  sale  from  the  former  Jap,  and  the  former 
Jap's  creditors  go  hang.  While  if  a  white  man 
goes  broke,  he  is  broke  and  there  is  no  organiza- 
tion to  finance  him  over  the  set-backs,  and  he 
cannot  disappear. 

"The  Jap  lives  in  a  hovel.  His  women  folk 
work  in  the  fields,  and  they  have  been  seen  In 
the  fields  working  with  children  strapped  to 
their  backs,  and  in  baby  carriages,  which  a  white 
man  would  not  allow  his  wife  or  daughter  to  do. 

"The  Jap  is  buying  property,  taking  the  title 
either  in  his  American-born  child's  name,  or  in 
the  name  of  a  renegade  white  man  who  holds  for- 
the  Jap. 

"Each  month  sees  more  Japs  on  the  reserva- 
tion, both  by  birth  and  by  immigration.  The  Jap 
breeds  faster  than  any  other  element  in  the 
American  nation.  Where  the  ones  come  from 
who  come  from  the  outside  we  do  not  know,  but 
the  fact  remains,  they  come. 

"We  are  rapidly  approaching  the  following 
condition:  Either  the  Jap  leaves,  or  the  white 
man  will  have  to  leave.  We  are  fighting  as  hard 
as  we  can.    WHAT  ARE  YOU  GOING  TO  DO?" 

While  the  foregoing  document  describes  many 
of  the  methods  employed  by  the  Japanese  in  out- 
bidding Americans  for  the  lease  of  farm  proper- 
ties, It  does  not  state  all  the  methods  to  which 
they  have  resorted  In  order  to  bring  pressure 
upon  Americans  to  lease  or  sell  to  them. 

A  favorite  method  of  accomplishing  this  end, 
as  shown  by  the  1920  Congressional  Investiga- 
tion, has  been  for  Japanese  harvesting  crews  to 
stop  work  in  the  midst  of  the  harvest,  then 
when  the  crop  is  about  to  spoil  to  return  and 
contract  for  the  crop  and  ultimately  to  obtain 
a  lease  of  the  farm  or  orchard.  Again  Japanese 
farm  hands  have  been  known  to  employ  vari- 
ous forms  of  sabotage  In  order  to  discourage 
their  employers  and  drive  them  to  lease  to  them, 
Japanese  farmers  have  been  known  to  move  en- 
tire crops  from  one  neighboring  farm  to  another 
under  cover  of  darkness  In  order  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  better  prices  obtained  by  their  neigh- 
bors. They  have  Induced  Americans  in  many 
instances  to  lease  to  them  by  obtaining  proper- 
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ties  surrounding  the  coveted  tract  and  subject- 
ing' the  owner  to  a  systematic  course  of  petty 
annoyances.  When  considerable  colonies  of  Jap- 
anese have  succeeded  in  establishing  themselves 
in  particular  localities  the  remaining  Americans 
have  often  moved  out  and  leased  their  farms  to 
Japanese  out  of  disgust  with  the  conditions 
under  which  they  found  themselves;  particularly 
that  of  having  to  send  their  children  to  schools 
where  the  majority  of  the  students  were  Jap- 
anese. 

The  Japanese  in  the   Cities. 

The  activities  of  the  Japanese  have  not  been 
confined  to  agriculture.  In  all  the  cities  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  they  are  to  be  found  engaged  In 
nearly  every  conceivable  line  of  commercial  en- 
terprise. During  the  course  of  his  testimony  be- 
fore the  Congressional  Investigating  coniinittee 
at  its  Seattle  sessions  in  1920  Mr.  Matsumi  sub- 
mitted a  statement  showing  the  principal  lines 
of  business  in  which  Japanese  were  engaged  In 
that  city  as  follows: 

Hotels    and    Apartments 338 

Barber    Shops : 70 

Dyeing  and  Cleaning  Works 48 

Grocery  Stores SO 

General    Merchandise    Stores 75 

Restaurants 38 

Tailors 29 

Second   Hand    Stores 45 

Laundries 12 

Transfers 27 

A  statement  covering  the  same  subject  pre- 
pared in  the  office  of  the  Seattle  Fire  Marshal 
was  also  Tiled  with  the  committee  varying 
slightly  from  Mr.  Matsumi's  statement  but  In- 
cluding numerous  other  lines  of  Industry  and 
showing  a  total  of  1,462  Japanese  engaged  in  65 
different  lines  of  business. 

The  report  submitted  by  Mr.  Frank  Davey  to 
Governor  Olcott  of  Oregon  says: 

"The  Japanese  are  becoming  a  noticeable  fac- 
tor in  the  business  life  of  Portland,  being  inter- 
ested in  various  lines,  from  card  rooms  to  some 
of  the  heaviest  of  legitimate  business  enter- 
prises. From  reliable  sources  I  learned  that  90 
per  cent  of  the  smaller  hotels  and  lodging  houses 
are  now  in  their  hands  and  that  they  are  gradu- 
ally extending  their  operations  in  various 
branches  of  trade." 
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JapaneHe  In  the  California  Flsherlea. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  California 
Board  of  Control  there  were  1,316  Japanese  en- 
gaged in  fishing  off  the  coast  of  that  state  In 
1920,  or  28  per  cent  of  the  total  operating  355  out 
of  796  boats.  The  states  of  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington have  laws  forbidding  any  but  citizens  of 
the  United  States  to  fish  in  their  waters,  and  a 
similar  federal  statute  of  1916  applies  to  Alaska. 
In  1905  some  Japanese  fishermen  appeared  off 
the  Alaska  coast  whereupon  President  Roosevelt 
sent  two  revenue  cutters  to  the  scene.  The  Jap- 
anese fishermen  were  imprisoned,  their  boats 
confiscated  and  the  dwellings  which  they  had 
erected  on  shore  destroyed.  Since  then  no  at- 
tempt has  been  made  by  Japanese  to  fish  in 
Alaskan  waters.  President  Roosevelt's  action 
was  taken  under  authority  of  the  federal  navi- 
gation laws  which  required  all  vessels  in  the 
coastwise  trade  or  fisheries  to  be  licensed  and 
provided  that  licenses  should  issue  only  where 
the  master  and  owner  of  the  vessel  were  Ameri- 
can citizens.  Federal  officers  have  been  request- 
ed to  invoke  this  law  to  stop  the  Japanese  from 
fishing  in  California  but  as  yet  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  do  so. 

Japanese  Situation  In  the  Haivaiiau  Islands. 

Owing  to  its  climate  and  crops  Hawaii  has  for 
many  years  had  a  large  demand  for  plantation 
labor  which  has  been  in  great  measure  supplied 
by  Japanese  v/ho  attained  formidable  numbers 
In  the  islands  long  before  they  became  a  source 
of  concern  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

According  to  the  census  report  the  Japanese 
in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  in  1920  numbered  109,274 
or  43  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  255,912. 
Of  these  49,010  were  born  in  the  islands  and  are 
presumably  endowed  with  all  the  rights  of 
American  citizenship,  including  the  right  to 
travel  from  the  islands  to  continental  United 
States  and  take  up  their  domicile  there,  to  own 
land,  and  on  coming  of  age  to  vote,  either  in  the 
Islands  or  on  the  mainland. 

Of  these  49,010  Hawaiian-born  Japanese  there 
were  on  January  1,  1920,  6,095  of  the  ages  of  18, 
19,  20  and  21  years,  practically  all  of  whom  are 
of  voting  age  at  the  date  of  this  writing.' 

As  yet  the  control  of  the  land  is  In  Ain«rican 
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hands,  but  In  1920  an  extensive  strike  occui  lud 
among  the  Japanese  field  hands  bearing  strong 
evidence  of  a  concerted  plan  to  compel  the  land 
owners  to  yield  the  control  of  the  land  to  the 
Japanese.  This  resulted  in  the  sending  by  the 
Hawaiian  legislature  of  a  delegation  to  ask 
Congress  for  legislation  permitting  the  bringing 
In  under  bond  of  a  limited  number  of  aliens  of 
other  nationalities.  Out  of  two  printed  volumes 
of  testimony  we  give  the  following  condensed 
statement  of  the  salient  points  brought  forth: 

"A  general  cause  of  the  shortage,  which  has 
recently  become  acute.  Is  the  fact  that  the  Jap- 
anese, who  constitute  more  than  60  per  cent  of 
the  labor,  have  ceased  to  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunities given  them  as  individuals  and  now  aim 
collectively  to  revolutionize  the  control  of  agri- 
cultural industries  to  the  end  that  Japanese 
capital  acquire  substantial  planting  interests  for 
itself,  instead  of  merely  contributing  the  labor 
for  those  interests  under  American  control.  The 
Japanese  now  has  money  he  never  had  before 
and  has  determined  to  use  that  money  and  the 
strength  of  his  numbers  to  leave  the  established 
industries  without  necessary  labor  and  enter 
Into  competition  on  his  own  account  with  these 
established  industries  or  actually  acquire  them. 
"Furnishing  normally  at  least  60  per  cent  of 
the  required  labor  supply  of  the  Territory,  the 
Japanese  are  in  a  position  where,  by  failing  or 
refusing  further  to  provide  that  labor  supply, 
they  can  dictate  to,  if  not  actually  secure  con- 
trol of,  the  established  industries.  Since  political 
control  of  the  Territory  cannot  be  divorced  from 
the  control-  of  its  essential  industries,  Japanese 
acquisition  of  the  latter  must  surely  be  followed 
by  their  possession  of  the  former. 

"With  funds  in  amounts  never  before  possessed 
by  them,  the  Japanese,  who  think  and  act  col- 
lectively, are  provided  with  capital  for  their  col- 
lective use  in  acquiring  control  of  Industrie^  at 
present  owned  and  controlled  by  Americans. 
That  they  Intend  to  secure  such  control  is 
demonstrated  not  only  by  their  disinclination  or 
actual  refusal  to  be  employed  by  American- 
controlled  industries  but  also  by  their  several 
specific  attempts  to  purchase  the  control  of 
some  of  these  industries. 

"Within  the  past  several  months,  Japanese  or 
persons  representing  them  have  made  two  ac- 
tual offers  to  purchase  outright,  or  to  purchase 
the  control  of  one  of  the  largest  sugar  com- 
panies in  the  Territory.  The  Japanese  purpose 
to  secure  control  of  established  industries,  or  to 
make  continued  American  control  difficult  and 
expensive,  can  also  be  recognized  in  such  an 
incident  as  the  one  In  which  Japanese  interests 
recently  bid,  at  public  auction,  for  a  site  and 
right  of  way  adjacent  to  a  plantation.    Except- 


Ing  only  the  plantation  to  which  it  was  essen- 
tial, this  right  of  way  was  practically  useless  to 
anyone,  who  mig-ht  acquire  it;  but,  despite  this 
fact,  the  Japanese  interests  present  at  the  auc- 
tion, by  bidding,  raised  the  final  sale  price  to 
$36,500,  although  the  appraised  valuation  of  the 
property  was  oniy   $14,000. 

"Under  the  present  conditions  efficient  or 
profitable  operation  of  existing  American  or- 
ganizations is  impossible.  Such  a  condition  must 
inevitably  bring  the  planter  to  the  point  where 
he  must  sell  his  organization  to  any  available 
buyer.  Sale  either  before  or  after  failure  must 
be  made  to  the  people  who  control  the  majority 
of  the  available  field  labor;  and,  considering  this 
fact,  it  is  at  once  apparent  that  there  could  be 
no  purchasers  except  Japanese.  When  this  point 
has  been  reached  and  such  a  sale  of  American- 
controlled  industries  is  forced  by  the  shortage 
of  field  labor,  further  A"nierican  control  ceases 
and  Japanese  control  of  the  Territory's  indus- 
tries begins. 

"Considering  the  fact  that  the  prosperity  of 
the  entire  Territory  as  a  Commonwealth  is  based 
on  the  sugar  and  pineapple  industries,  it  soon 
becomes  evident  that  political  control  must  be 
vested  in  those  who  control  these  two  large  and 
essential  agricultural  industries. 

"As  a  matter  of  practice,  the  Japanese  have 
banked  with  the  Japanese  banks  for  years,  and 
the  Japanese  banks  have  made  their  investments 
in  Japan.  There  was  $17,000,000  sent  home  to 
Japan  in  1920.  The  first  indication  we  had  of 
any  disposition  on  the  part  of  Japanese  capital 
to  come  to  Hawaii  in  large  amounts  was  about 
a  year  ago  when  an  effort  was  made  to  pur- 
chase the  control  of  one  of  the  plantations.  The 
amount  involved  was  two  or  three  million  dol- 
lars. ' 

"The  approach  came  from  the  Japanese,  the 
idea  being  that  they  wished  to  show  a  vested 
interest  in  the  country,  to  be  one  with  us  and 
so  on.  We  did  not  entertain  it,  believing  that  if 
the  start  was  made,  the  entering  wedge  driven 
home,  it  would  be  only  a  question  of  time  until 
the  control  of  our  industry  would  pass  into  alien 
hands,  just  as  surely  as  the  potato  and  straw- 
berry business  of  California  have  passed  Into 
control  of  these  people. 

"There  seems  to  be  an  agreement  between 
those  in  California  and  Hawaii,  and  the  policy 
which  has  been  worked  out  in  California  will  be 
worked  out  in  Hawaii. 

"The  strike  was  excliisively  Japanese.  The  na- 
tional lines  were  drawn  as  clean  as  a  razor  cut. 
The  experience  they  are  having  in  California  Is 
repeated  in  Hawaii.  A  great  many  of  us  have 
believed  that  by  exerting  a  different  attitude 
toward  the  Japanese,  the  results  would  be  fav- 
orable to  the  intermingling  of  the  two  nations, 
and  eventually  the  bringing  of  them  Into  the 
full    American    spirit.     I   was   one    of   those    who 
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believed  that  there  were  so  many  well  educated 
prominent  Japanese  in  Hawaii  who  had  bettered 
their  condition  in  every  way  after  coming  under 
American  influences  and  Ideas  that  if  it  came 
to  a  strike  we  could  rely  upon  the  prominent 
business  and  professional  men  to  take  the  mat- 
ter up  with  us  and  work  out  a  proper  solution. 
For  six  months  it  was  absolutely  impossible  to 
get  any  one  of  them  to  come  out  and  take  the 
stand,  through  the  Japanese  press  or  through 
public  meetings,  that  the  strike  was  wrong. 
They  did  not  have  the  courage  to  face  the  Jap- 
anese community  which  was  completely  in  sym- 
pathy with  backing  up  those  of  their  own  na- 
tionality. 

"Some  of  the  very  worst  agitators  among  the 
Japanese  strikers  were  American-born  Japanese 
young  men.  In  many  instances  they  were  the 
heads  of  the  unions,  and  we  had  good  reason  to 
believe  that  they  were  the  ones  who  were  firing 
the  fields.  They  would  go  along,  apparently,  in 
automobiles  with  bombs  and  tlirow  them  into 
the  fields.  We  had  very  serious  fires.  For  a 
while  we  had  a  fire  every  night. 

"We  knew  that  they  had  in  their  organization 
an  assassins'  corps,  as  they  called  it,  composed 
of  men  from  the  different  districts  of  Japan. 
These  districts  had  representatives  in  this 
assassins'  corps,  and  it  was  their  business  to 
beat  up  people,  burn  their  houses,  kill  them,  or 
do  anything  they  could  to  discourage  anybody 
who  attempted  to  go  back  to  work.  They  woirid 
hold  up  automobiles  at  any  time  of  night  and 
flash  lights  in  the  cars.  They  had  their  organi- 
zation trained  as  perfectly  as  any  army.  They 
had  sergeants,  captains  and  all  the  grades.  They 
had  their  majors  and  battalion  commanders  and 
their  major  generals  in  Honolulu. 

"I  have  had  to  do  with  two  different  strikes 
we  have  had  out  there  with  the  Japanese  and  I 
have  never  had  any  delusion  with  regard  to 
Americanizing  them.  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
any  prospect  of  Americanizing  them.  Without 
doubt,  as  a  race,  the  absolute  coherence  and 
solidarity  of  the  Japanese  is  marvelous,  irrespec- 
tive of  whether  they  are  born  in  Hawaii  or  not. 

"The  United  States  Government  Is  going  to 
control  the  situation  out  there.  If  it  becomes  so 
bad  that  any  alien  race  gets  control  of  the  elec- 
torate, I  expect  the  Government  will  step  In  and 
form  a  commission  form  of  government,  the 
commission  being  composed  largely  of  military 
or  naval   men." 

The  press  dispatches  of  September  13,  1922, 
mentioned  that  a  Hawaiian-born  Japanese  had 
filed  as  a  candidate  for  the  territorial  legisla- 
ture. 

Japanese   In   tbe    Philippine   Islands. 

In  April,  1921,  Baron  Tanaka  visited  the 
Philippine  Islands  where  he  held  several  confer- 


ences  with  Governor  General  Leonard  Wood 
relative  to  the  question  of  determining  the  prop- 
erty rights  which  settlers  from  Japan  might  ex- 
pect to  enjoy.  This  committee  is  not  informed 
as  to  what  the  results  of  these  conferences  were 
nor  as  to  what  if  any  action  has  since  been 
taken  by  the  United  States  Government.  The 
Seattle  Times  recently  printed  the  statement  of 
Mr.  Gilbert  Hall,  an  American  engineer,  who  had 
just  returned  from  a  three  years'  stay  in  Min- 
danao, to  the  effect  that  35,000  Japanese  settlers 
are  now  established  In  the  province  of  Davao  on 
that  Island. 

Japauetie  Solidarity. 

One  of  the  striking  features  of  the  Japanese 
situation  in  this  country  is  the  coherence  and 
solidarity  of  the  Japanese,  whether  born  in 
Japan  or  in  the  United  States.  This  solidarity 
manifests  itself  in  the  co-operation  of  the  Jap- 
anese In  all  lines  of  business.  Japanese  engaged 
In  the  same  line  of  business  form  themselves 
into  organizations  for  the  purpose  of  regulating 
prices,  avoiding  competition  with  each  other,  and 
c©-operative  buying.  Japanese  merchants  when 
possible  purchase  from  Japanese  sources.  Jap- 
anese farmers  in  the  State  of  Washington  go  so 
far  as  to  send  to  their  countrymen  in  California 
for  seed  rather  than  buy  of  local  American  deal- 
ers. Some  years  ago  American  wholesalers  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  were  friendly  to  the  Japanese 
grocers,  druggists  and  merchants.  Today  they 
are  finding  that  their  former  Japanese  custom- 
ers are  buying  from  Japanese  wholesalers. 

Controlling  in  large  measure  the  production 
of  vegetables  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  Japanese 
are  in  turn  acquiring  extensive  interests  in  the 
commission  business.  In  Seattle  they  dominate, 
if  they  do  not  control  the  public  market.  With 
good  reason  they  boast  that  their  hold  on  the 
production  and  distribution  of  food  products  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  is  so  strong  that  a  very  serious 
situation  would  result  if  they  should  suddenly 
abandon  the  raising  of  vegetables  and  garden 
produce.  Statewide  organizations  of  Japanese 
farmers  have  been  made  possible  through  the 
enactment  of  the  amendment  to  the  federal 
Anti-Trust    Law    excepting    farmers    and    stock 
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raisers  from  the  effect  of  Its  provisions.  The 
Japanese  newspaper,  "Shin  Sekai"  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, under  date  of  June  20,  1920,  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  enactment  of  the  amendment  said: 
"Farmers  can  now  combine  to  control  the  mar- 
keting of  their  output.  We  rejoice  in  this  oppor- 
tunity on  behalf  of  the  Japanese  farmers  for 
whom  co-operation  is  so  necessary." 

Inner   GuTernment   of  Japnnedc   in   the 
United  States. 

One  reading  the  report  of  the  investigation  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Immigration  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  in  1920  is  struck  by  the  frequent 
mention  of  the  various  Japanese  associations. 
Witnesses  appeared  before  the  committee  repre- 
senting the  Japanese  Association  of  Southern 
California,  with  headquarters  at  Los  Angeles; 
the  Japanese  Association  of  America,  with  head- 
quarters at  San  Francisco;  and  the  United  North 
American  Japanese  Associations,  with  head- 
quarters at  Seattle.  Mr.  Frank  Davey's  report  to 
Governor  Olcott  of  Oregon  incorporates  a  state- 
ment supplied  by  the  Japanese  Association  of 
Oregon,  with  headquarters  at  Portland. 

Each  of  these  associations  exerts  jurisdiction 
over  an  extended  territory,  sometimes  covering 
several  states;  and  under  each  are  many  local 
associations.  Each  of  these  associations  main- 
tains contact  with  and  to  a  large  degree  is  sub- 
ject to  the  orders  of  the  resident  Japanese  con- 
sul. These  organizations  have  great  authority 
over  and  maintain  a  high  degree  of  discipline 
among  the  Japanese  within  their  respective 
jurisdictions.  They  constitute.  In  fact,  an  inner 
government  by  means  of  which  the  rule  of  the 
Japanese  government  Is  made  effective  over  a:il 
members  of  the  race  residing  in  this  country. 

Probably  no  more  Illuminative  exposition  of 
the  character  and  purpose  of  these  organizations 
Is  available  than  is  to  be  found  in  a  series  of 
articles  appearing  in  the  Oakland,  Cal.,  Tribune 
In  October,  1920,  over  the  signature  of  Dr.  Yoshl 
Saburo  Kuno,  Professor  in  the  Department  of 
Oriental  Languages  in  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia and  son  of  General  Kuno  of  the  Japanese 
army.    In  part  Dr.  Kuno  said: 
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"The  Japanese  are  not  living  in  this  state  aa 
emigrants:  In  my  opinion  they  are  establisliins 
plantations  of  their  own,  introducing  their 
peculiar  civilization  and  governmental,  as  well 
as  educational  institutions  right  in  the  midst  of 
American  civilization.  With  the  recognition  of 
their  home  government  through  their  consulate 
offices,  they  have  established  a  sort  of  quasi- 
government  in  leading  cities,  towns  and  dis- 
tricts, wherever  the  size  of  the  Japanese  popula- 
tion warrants.  They  levy  a  tax  on  Japanese 
males  and  Japanese  families  under  the  caption 
of  a  membership  fee. 

"In  the  State  of  California,  the  Japanese  gov- 
ernment maintains  two  consulate  offices,  viz.:  a 
consulate  general  at  San  Francisco  and  consulate 
at  Los  Angeles. 

"Under  the  control  of  each  of  these  offices, 
there  is  one  central  Japanese  association.  Under 
the  control  of  each  central  association,  there  are 
in  turn  numerous  local  Japanese  associations. 
For  example,  the  Central  Japanese  association 
at  San  Francisco  has  40  local  associations  under 
its  control,  while  the  one  at  Los  Angeles  has 
12.     •     •     •     • 

"In  case  a  local  association  should  disobey, 
conduct  itself  with  too  great  independence,  or 
commit  any  irregularity,  the  consul  general's 
office,  upon  the  advice  of  the  Central  associa- 
tion, would  deprive  it  of  all  rights  and  privi- 
leges, such  as  the  issuing  of  certificates. 

"The  Japanese  in  the  state  hold  an  annual 
assembly  corresponding  somewhat  to  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Assembly.  This  assembly  is  com- 
posed of  delegates  sent  by  the  local  associa- 
tions. There  is  also  another  assembly  held  an- 
nually, which  may  be  likened  to  the  California 
State  Senate  in  that  only  the  managers  of  the 
various  local  associations  are  entitled  to  sit  in 
that  august  body. 

"The  purpose  of  the  Japanese  associations, 
quoting  from  the  regulations  of  that  in 
Berkeley,  is  'to  defend,  protect,  and  guard  Jap- 
anese interests  and  privileges  against  the  out- 
side, and  to  maintain  and  establish  unity  and 
harmony  in  the  inside  that  they  may  enjoy  full 
benefits'." 

Retention  by  Japan  of  Allegiance  of  Japanese 

In  the  United  States. 
The  system  of  government  within  a  govern- 
ment, which  is  described  above  resulting  In  the 
maintenance  by  Japan  of  control  over,  all  per- 
sons of  the  Japanese  race  wherever  found 
through  the  agency  of  its  consular  officials 
exerting  their  authority  by  means  of  the  cen- 
tral and  local  associations.  Is  necessarily 
founded  upon  the  retention  by  the  persons  sub- 
mitting to  such  authority  of  their  primary  and 
true  allegiance  to  Japan.    Without  the  existence 
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of  such  allegiance  the  attempt  to  maintain  her 
authority  over  her  subjects  in  this  country- 
would  be  futile.  That  the  Japanese  government 
has  not  relinquished  its  claim  to  the  allegiance 
of  its  nationals  in  this  country  is  brought  out 
in  Professor  Kuno's  articles,  ■where  he  says: 

"All  the  Japanese  who  live  in  the  United 
States,  whether  they  were  born  in  this  country 
or  have  come  from  Japan,  have  many  affairs 
to  be  attended  to  in  connection  with  the  home 
government,  because  all  are  claimed  as  subjects 
by  the  Japanese  government.  •  »  •  »  All 
the  Japanese  in  the  United  States,  including 
native  sons  and  daughters,  being,  from  the 
standpoint  of  Japan  her  subjects,  are  obliged  to 
report  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  besides 
movements  of  the  families,  to  the  Japanese  gov- 
ernment." 

Corroborative  of  this  statement,  Mr.  D.  Mat- 
sumi,  President  of  the  United  North  American 
Japanese  Associations,  In  his  statement  filed 
with  the  House  Committee  on  Immigration  dur- 
ing its  Seattle  hearings  in  1920,  says: 

"The  Japanese  law  requires  all  her  subjects 
to  register  births  and  deaths  in  the  local  regis- 
try of  the  district  in  which  the  parents  of  the 
child  maintain  their  Japanese  legal  residence, 
and  the  procedure  of  registration  of,  those  re- 
siding in  foreign  countries  requires  that  the 
parents  of  the  child  file  a  certificate  of  birth  or 
death  with  the  local  Japanese  consulate  of  the 
district  in  which  they  reside  and  that  a  certifi- 
cate shall  be  forwarded  to  the  local  registry  of 
the  district  in  which  the  parents  maintain  their 
iegal  Japanese  residence." 

By  a  law  promulgated  March  15,  1916,  Japan 
provides  for  the  expatriation  of  her  subjects 
whether  born  at  home  or  in  a  foreign  country. 
From  translations  of  this  law,  one  by  Professor 
Kuno  and  Professor  Max  C.  Baugh  appearing  in 
the  report  of  the  California  Board  of  Control, 
and  the  other  submitted  by  Mr.  Matsumi  In  his 
testimony  before  the  House  Committee  on  Immi- 
gration, It  is  seen  that  Japanese  children  bom 
and  retaining  their  domicile  in  this  country  may 
divorce  themselves  from  their  allegiance  to 
Japan  with  the  permission  of  the  Minister  of 
State  for  Home  Affairs  upon  filling  out  and 
signing  and  filing  with  the  Japanese  consul  a 
blank  form  provided  by  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment entitled  a  "Declamation  of  Losing  Nation- 
ality." This  must  be  done  before  the  child.  If  a 
male,    reaches    17    years    of    age;    otherwise    he 
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must  first  complete  his  service  In   the  Japanese 
army  or  navy. 

The  report  of  the  California  Board  of  (Control 
states  that  according  to  the  Japanese  vice- 
consul  at  San  Francisco  not  more  than  a  dozen 
American-born  Japanese  children  had  signed  the 
"Declamation  of  Losing  Nationality"  and  so  far 
as  could  be  learned  none  of  these  had  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  Japanese  government. 
PreaeiM^atlon  of  JapnneMe  Language  and  Idealii 
Among  Americnn-Born  Children. 

So  far  as  the  Japanese  government  is  con- 
cerned the  evidence  is  highly  convincing  that 
Japan  not  only  does  not  contemplate  relinquish- 
ing its  hold  on  the  allegiance  of  the  Japanese 
emigrants  to  this  country  and  their  children, 
but  is  determined  to  retain  it  by  every  avail- 
able means.  It  is  essential  to  this  plan  that  the 
American-born  Japanese  children  be  instructed 
in  the  Japanese  language,  history,  traditions 
and  aspirations.  This  is  being  done  by  means  of 
Japanese  language  schools  In  this  country  and 
by  sending  children  to  Japan  to  complete  their 
education. 

Japanese  Language  Schools. 

The  reports  of  the  several  Congressional  in- 
vestigations and  hearings  contain  frequent 
reference  to  the  Japanese  language  schools 
which  Japanese  children  are  required  to  attend, 
generally  outside  the  hours  of  their  attendance 
at  the  American  public  schools.  A  report  sub- 
mitted on  October  17,  1921,  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Japanese  Association  of  America  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Califor- 
nia lists  54  such  schools  in  that  state.  Mr.  D. 
Matsumi,  in  his  statement  to  the  Congressional 
Investigating  Committee  in  1920  gives  the  loca- 
tions of  12  such  schools  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington. A  list  of  the  Japanese  language  schools 
in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  prepared  in  1920  by  Mr. 
Vaughan  McCaughey,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  showing  160  schools  with  an  at- 
tendance of  20,253  pupils,  is  given  at  page  414 
of  the  report  of  the  Investigation  conducted  In 
1920  by  the  House  Committee  on  Immigration. 

The  character  of  the  teachings  of  these 
schools  appears  to  vary.  Some  are  conducted 
by  Japanese  priests;  others  by  youngr  Amerlcan- 
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born  Japanese.  The  Japanese  contend  tlial 
the  purpose  of  these  schools  Is  merely  to 
acquaint  the  children  with  the  Japanese  lan- 
guage so  that  they  may  converse  with  their 
parents,  and  that  the  original  text-books  brought 
from  Japan  are  being  revisefl  to  eliminate  much 
that  would  be  unfamiliar  to  American-born  chil- 
dren. No  actual  copies  of  such  revised  text 
books  were  produced.  On  the  contrary,  the  pro- 
nounced Japanese  character  of  the  text  books 
may  be  gathered  from  the  remark  of  Congress- 
man Siegel  during  one  of  the  sessions  of  the  In- 
vestigating Committee  in  1920  where  replying  to 
a  witness  he  said: 

"The  other  day  we  went  to  one  of  the  schools 
and  we  saw  one  of  the  books,  and  all  we  saw 
in  it  was  a  series  of  pictures  showing  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Japanese  forces,  and  we  looked 
through  the  entire  school  book,  a  book  from 
which  they  were  being  taught,  and  we  could  not 
find  anything  in  there  about  the  United  States, 
either   by  picture  or  otherwise." 

Mr.  Ivan  H.  Parker,  a  member  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Legislature,   testified: 

"I  visited  the  Japanese  language  school  at 
Penryn  some  months  ago.  There  I  found  a  very 
affable  Buddhist  priest,  and  I  told  him  I  was  ii\- 
terested  and  asked  him  concerning  his  school. 
We  entered;  the  door  was  closed;  nothing  on  the 
walls  except  a  map  of  Japan.  No  evidence  of 
America  whatever.  I  questioned  him  regarding 
the  procedure,  and  he  said:  *Oh,  everything  is 
essentially    Japanese,    Japanese    ideals'." 

The  tenacity  with  which  the  Japanese  cling  to 
these  schools  was  demonstrated  recently  in 
Hawaii  where  the  territory  had  under  considera- 
tion a  bill  to  abolish  them.  The  Japanese  In  the 
islands  made  such  a  vigorous  fight  to  retain 
their  schools  that  the  legislature  was  practically 
forced  to  defeat  the  bill. 
Sendins  of  American-Bom  Children  to  Japan 
To    Be    Educated. 

It  Is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  that  Japanese  whose  financial  con- 
dition is  such  as  to  enable  them  to  do  so  send 
their  children  to  Japan  between  the  ages  of  10 
and  12  years  and  allow  them  to  remain  there 
for  seveal  years  for  the  purpose  of  completing 
their  education  in  the  country  of  their  parents' 
nativity. 

Th«  report  of  the  State   Board  of  Control  of 
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California  states  that  a  census  made  by  the 
Japanese  associations  at  the  request  of  the 
Board  mentioned  that  in  addition  to  the  resident 
Japanese  population  about  5,000  American-born 
Japanese  were  in  Japan  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pleting- their  education.  An  eximinatio'n  of  the 
records  of  the  San  Francisco  Immigration  Office 
conducted  by  the  Japanese  Exclusion  League  of 
California  covering  the  period  from  July  1,  1919, 
to  January  23,  1921,  and  an  estimate  for  the  six 
months  following,  indicated  that  for  the  three 
years  following  July  1,  1919,  the  number  of 
Callfornla-born  Japanese  children  sent  to  Japan 
was  6,649.  As  the  average  period  of  stay  is  at 
least  six  years  it  is  calculated  that  between  ten 
and  fifteen  thousand  children  are  now  in  Japan 
from  California  alone.  A  witness  before  the 
Congressional  Investig-ating-  Committee  quoted 
the  County  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Hood 
River,  Oregon,  as  saying  that  90  per  cent  of  the 
Japanese  children  of  that  region  were  sent  to 
Japan  to  be  educated.  An  article  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Timmons  of  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner  written 
In  1921  states  that  twenty  thousand  Japanese 
children  from  Hawaii,  13,000  of  them  Hawaiian- 
born,  were  at  the  time  of  his  writing  in  Japan 
receiving  their  education,  according  to  the  rec- 
ords of  the  immigration  office. 

A  witness  before  the  House  Immigration  Com- 
mittee at  its  hearings  on  the  Hawaiian  labor 
situation  testified  to  a  personal  experience 
showing  the  purpose  for  which  these  children 
are  sent  to  Japan.    He  said: 

"I  have  had  a  Japanese  working  for  the 
Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association  since 
1901.  He  married  In  Hawaii  and  has  eight  chil- 
dren. So  far  as  I  know,  this  young  man  has  as 
nearly  imbibed  the  ideas  of  Americanism  as  any 
Japanese  I  know  of  there.  He  is  associated  with 
white  people  in  his  work  and  has  always  been 
very  loyal  to  me.  Just  previous  to  my  coming 
away  from  Honolulu  this  man  came  to  me  and 
said:  'I  want  a  vacation  to  go  back  to  Japan." 
I  said  'Why?'  He  said,  'I  want  to  take  my  chil- 
dren to  Japan.  I  want  to  educate  them  as  Jap- 
anese. I  do  not  want  them  to  grow  up  a« 
Americans'!" 

Japanese  Vlerr*  on  IntermarrlaK*  with 
Americans. 

This  committee  would  not  consider  its  duty 
performed    without    calling   particular    attention 
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to  the  fact  that  throughout  the  states  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  Japanese  boys  are  growing  up  with 
American  girls  in  the  schools  under  conditions 
bringing  them  into  close  association  and  offer- 
ing many  opportunities  for  social  intermingling. 
The  question  inevitably  Intrudes'  itself  upon 
anyone  giving  thought  to  this  situation:  If 
these  Japanese  boys  are  to  meet  American  girls 
at  their  school  functions  and  other  social  gath- 
erings how  are  they  to  be  prevented  from  pay- 
ing them  the  same  attentions  shown  them  by 
American  boys,  such  as  attending  them  to  the 
theatres  and  dances,  and  visiting  them  at  their 
homes?  And  when  this  latter  step  has  been 
achieved  what  parent  can  complain  if  they  offer 
themselves   to   these   same    girls    in   marriage? 

The  Japanese  are  a  self-assertive  race.  Be- 
hind them  is  a  government  jealous  of  the  racial 
prestige  of  its  people.  Diplomatically  and 
adroitly,  but  no  tess  unmistakably,  they  are 
seeking  to  insinuate  themselves  into  American 
social  and  family  life.  As  their  numbers  and 
their  financial  and  political  power  Increase 
they  will  become  constantly  more  insistent  upon 
social  recognition  and  more  urgent  in  seeking 
intermarriage.  In  no  other  way  can  their  racial 
equality,  which  they  sought  to  have  formally 
decla^-ed  at  "Versailles  and  at  Geneva,  be  so  In- 
controvertably  established  as  by  the  free  and 
unrestricted  acceptance  of  their  people  in  mar- 
riage by  the  white  races. 

All  doubt  on  this  subject  is  dissipated  by  a 
reading  of  the  report  of  the  Congressional  in- 
vestigation of  1920.  Many  Japanese  witnesses 
were  interrogated  on  the  subject  of  intermar- 
riage, but  none  was  found  who  would  say  that 
he  was  opposed  to  it.  Some  thought  the  time 
not  ripe  because  of  American  antipathy,  but  all 
thought  this  antipathy  would  eventually  die  out 
and  permit  of  general  intermarriage. 

George  Shlma,  the  "potato  king"  of  California, 
thought  that  intermarriage  would  improve  the 
American  stock,  and   remarked: 

"There  may  be  objections  now,  but  a  hundred 
years  from  now  we  will  look  back  upon  it  as 
all  right.  When  the  potato  seed  in  California  is 
no   longer   good,    we  bring   in   Oregon  seed,    and 
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the  second  year  after  It  Is  acclimated  we  have  a 
fine  crop   of  potatoes.     •     •     »     • 

"In  one  hundred  years,  when  you  come  back, 
you  will  see  this  warm  Japanese  blood  mixed 
up   with   your  race." 

Mr.  Junzo  Sassamori,  Secretary  of  the  Jap- 
anese Association  of  Southern  California,  testi- 
fied to  the  same  effect  and  filed  with  the  com- 
mittee a  written  report  in  which  he  said: 

"We  firmly  believe  that  we  can  obtain  a  bet- 
ter race  by  intermingling  the  bloods  of  different 
races.  Proofs  of  this  are  abundant  in  the  history 
of  the  human  race.  We  believe  intermarriage  be- 
tween Japanese  and  Americans  is  the  result  of 
the  natural  course  after  the  Japanese  are  as- 
similated psychologically  and  socially,  or,  in 
other  words,  if  such  intermarriage  takes  place 
after  the  Japanese  are  thoroughly  American- 
ized.    »     »     »     » 

"There  Is  a  strong  presumption  that  the  Inter- 
mingling of  bloods  win  produce  a  new  type  of 
American  possessing  the  excellent  qualities  that 
Japanese  men  have  inherited  from  their  fore- 
fathers. The  admirable  traits  of  the  Japanese 
will  persist,  the  Japanese  spirit  will  be  part  of 
their  inlieritance.  though  modified  by  the  en- 
vironment of  the  New  World." 

Viscount  Shibusawa,  when  in  Seattle  in  Janu- 
ary,  1922,  said: 

"There  is  no  reason  why  Japanese  and  Ameri- 
cans should  not  intermarry.  That,  perhaps,  Is 
the  ultimate  solution  of  the  Pacific  question." 

This  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  while 
many  Japanese,  to  judge  from  the  expressions  of 
their  representative  men,  look  forward  to  a  con- 
(iuest,  peaceable  or  otherwise,  of  the  Pacific 
Coast,  the  aspirations  of  the  Japanese  nation 
would  be  satisfied  for  the  time  being  if,  in  addi- 
tion to  being  admitted  on  the  same  terms  as 
other  races,  their  nationals  in  this  country  were 
accorded  all  the  social  and  political  rights  en- 
joyed by  immigrants  of  other  races,  Includlngr 
that  of  unrestricted  intermarriage.  Whether  or 
not  this  concession  would  be  utilized  as  a  step- 
ping stone  to  eventual  domination  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  is  discussed  under  the  following  heading. 
Japanese  Purpose  As  Indtcnted  In  the  Expres- 
sions of  Their  Leading;  Men. 

In  order  that  the  seriousness  of  the  Japanes* 
question  may  be  understood  it  is  necessary  to 
obtain  the  Japanese  point  of  view,  which  can  be 
had  In  no  way  better  than  from  the  statements 
of   prominent   Japanese   and    the    editorial    com- 


ment  in  Japanese  newspapers.  One  of  the  most 
instructive  of  such  editorials,  appearing  In  the 
"Shin  Sekai"  or  "New  World"  of  San  Francisco, 
in  October.  1919,  said: 

"We  should  advance  and  not  recede.  To  stop  is 
to  retreat.  While  we  push  forward  boldly  the 
enemy  has  no  chance  to  form  plans. 

"What  can  Phelan  do?  What  can  Inman 
do?  WHEN  WE  OF  THE  YAMATO  RACE  ARISE 
WITH  A  MIGHTY  RESOLVE.  THEIR  OPPOSI- 
TION WILL  BE  AS  FUTILE  AS  AN  ATTEMPT 
TO  SWEEP  THE  SEA  WITH  A  BROOM. 

"Even  if  photograph  marriages  should  be  pro- 
hibited, we  cannot  be  stopped  from  leaving  our 
descendants  on  this  American  continent.  Even 
if  not  a  single  Japanese  woman  comes  it  Is  not 
possible  to  prevent  the  seed  of  our  great  Yamato 
race  fj".om  being  sown  on  the  American  continent 
by  marriages  with  Americans,  with  French,  with 
Indians  and  with  negroes,  especially  since  there 
are  already  100,000  Japanese  here  and  5,000  are 
born   annually. 

"Supposing  that  we  Japanese  were  prohibited 
from  owning  or  cultivating  the  land.  Even  the 
laws  of  California  are  not  forever  unchangeable. 

"THE  DAY  WILL  COME  WHEN  THE  REAL 
STRENGTH  OF  THE  J.A.PANESE  WILL  MAKE 
A  CLEAN  SWEEP  OF  ALL  LAWS." 

The  far-seeing  nature  of  the  Japanese 
designs  is.attested  by  their  not  infrequent  allu- 
sion to  the  "plan  of  one  hundred  years."  An 
album  of  scenes  depicting  the  Japanese  farming 
activities  which  was  published  in  Sacramento  in 
1915  contained  a  preface  which  said  that  it 
would  serve  not  only  as  a  souvenir  but  "for  the 
larger  purpose  of  contributing  to  the  formation 
of  the  great  colony  scheme  of  100  years."  An 
article  in  the  Sacramento  "Daily  News,"  a  Jap- 
anese newspaper,  discussing  the  then  pending, 
aKen  land  bill,  said: 

"It  is  impossible  to  escape  anxiety  because  of 
the  many  serious  matters  which  arise,  one  after 
the  other,  in  connection  with  our  plans  of  resist- 
ance in  the  present  crisis  and  their  relation  to 
our  compatriots'  plan  of  a  hundred  years." 

The  importance  of  propagating  the  Japanese 
race  in  furtherance  of  this  plan  of  one  hundred 
years  Is  emphasized  in  the  following  article 
which  appeared  in  the  "Nichi-Bei"  of  San  Fran- 
cisco,  In   October,    1919. 

"The  Americans  wish  to  kick  Japan  down  to 
International  isolation  and  confine  development 
of  her  people  to  one  ^mall  island  country.  Truly 
it  is  a  laughable  and  villainous  plot. 

"Awake!  Even  if  we  cannot  expand  our 
country's  borders   let  us   expand   with   all   speed 
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the   Yaniato   race  of   which   we   are   justly  proud. 

"Beget!  Beget!  Beget!  It  is  only  by  the 
propagation  of  our  Yamato  race  by  every  good 
Japanese  that  we  can  solve  the  anti-Japanese, 
nay,  the  American-Japanese  problem. 

"FOR  THE  NEXT  TEN,  TWENTY,  FIFTY  OR 
ONE   HUNDRED   YEARS,  BEGET!   BEGET! 

"Children,  boys  and  girls,  will  be  treasures 
more  valuable  to  your  countrymen  than  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  gold.  And  at  the  same  time 
they  are  the  supreme  treasures  for  the  develop- 
ment of  our  race." 

A  quotation  from  a  Japanese  language  news- 
paper. Identity  not  given,  read  Into  the  record 
of  the  Congressional  investigation  of  1920,  says: 

"We  must  send  for  wives.  We  must  raise  as 
many  children  in  America  as  possible,  so  that 
we  shall  acquire  a  stability  and  strength  which 
no  amount  of  anti-Japanese  agitation  can'Shake. 
Land  can  be  had  by  legal  evasion  of  the  spirit 
of  the  laws.  But  without  children  to  inherit, 
what  hope  for  the  future  of  Yamato-America? 

"LAND.  BROAD  ACRES  SETTLED  THICK 
WITH  MIKADO'S  SUBJECTS.  CHILDREN  TO 
INHERIT  THE  LAND.  MOTHERS  TO  BRING 
FORTH  THE  CHILDREN." 

Protesting  against  the  suppression  of  photo- 
graph marriages  the  Osaka  "Mainichi  Shimbun" 
quoted  in  the  San  Francisco  "Nichi-Bei"  of 
January  17,   1920,  says: 

"The  annual  migration  of  women  to  America 
by  photograph  marriages  numbers  more  than 
1,000.  At  the  present  time  the  single  prefecture 
of  Hiroshima  has  44,155  of  its  people  residing 
in  America.  Of  these  15,592,  not  more  than  one- 
third,  are  women.  Yet  our  government,  ignoring 
or  glossing  over  these  facts,  dares  to  suppress 
photograph  marriages  in  a  cowardly  truckling 
to  America,  injuring  the  national  dignity,  and 
adopting  an  expedient  of  suicidal  repression  of 
our  overseas  development." 

The  use  which  the  Japanese  hope  to  make  of 
the  voting  power  vested  in  the  thousands  of 
American-born  children  of  their  race  who  are 
now  rapidly  approaching  21  years  of  age  is  ^ 
matter  of  grave  concern.  Before  quoting  the 
Japanese  on  this  point  a  short  extract  will  be 
given  from  a  letter  to  the  Portland,  Oregon, 
"Northman"  by  Miss  Francis  Hewitt,  recently 
returned  from  Japan,  where  she  had  spent  six 
years  teaching  English  to  Japanese  school  chil- 
dren. Referring  to  the  misinformation  relative 
to  the  Japanese  purposes  conveyed  by  the  mis- 
sionaries who  dare  not  write  anything  displeas- 
ing to  the  Japanese  censors  of  their  letters,  and 
by   tourists   and   notables    who    go    to   Japan    on 
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trade  or  other  commissions  and  are  so  enter- 
tained "tliat  they  seem  to  lose  all  sens*  of  sane 
observation,"   Miss   Hewitt   says: 

"They  do  not  learn  that  every  girl  is  thor- 
oughly drilled  in  the  doctrine  that  should  she 
become  a  'picture  bride'  in  America  or  an  Immi- 
grant to  other  lands  her  loyal  duty  to  her  Em- 
peror is  to  have  as  many  children  as  possible, 
HO  that  the  foreigners'  land  may  In  time  become 
a  possession  of  Japan  througli  the  expressed  will 
of  the  people." 

The  "Xichi-Bei"  of  San  Francisco,  in  an  edi- 
torial translated  In  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
of  July  4,  1922,  comments  enthusiastically  upon 
the  voting  power  of  the  40,000  American-born 
Japanese  in  California,  not  to  mention  that  of 
the  49,000  in  Hawaii  and  the  other  thousands 
scattered  along  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  still  other 
thousands  who  are  being  born  each  year.  This 
editorial  indicates  the  means  whereby  the  Jap- 
anese, as  stated  in  the  editorial  herein  quoted 
from  the  "Shin  Sekai,"  expect  that  "the  real 
strength  of  the  Japanese  will  make  a  clean 
sweep  of  all  laws."     It  argues: 

"If  the  Japanese  now  here  settle  down  where 
they  are,  and  the  number  of  American-born 
Japanese  grows  gradually,  it  may  be  presumed 
that  In  the  next  ten  or  twenty  years  the  number 
of  second  generation  Japanese  in  this  state,"  who 
will  have  the  right  to  vote,  will  reach  a  large 
figure.  Then  will  the  political  influence  of  the 
native-born  Japanese  be  recognized;  then  will 
probably  come  the  time  when  the  attitude  of 
the  American-born  Japanese  will  decide  the 
course  of  an  election.  Even  5,000  voters  among 
the  Japanese  five  years  hence  will  be  able  to 
accomplish  a  great  deal.  But  with  twenty  or 
thirty  thousand  of  them — then  a  great  change 
will  have  come  in  the  situation  of  the  California 
Japanese.  At  any  rate,  no  person  with  political 
aspirations  will  he  able  to  ignore  the  voters  of 
Japanese  descent." 

Anticipating  the  possibility  of  the  denial  of 
suffrage  to  American-born  Japanese  whose 
births  have  been  registered  in  Japan  as  required 
of  Japanese  subjects,  the  Japanese  "Sacramento 
Daily  News"  suggests  the  discontinuance  of  the 
practice  of  sending  such  birth  notices  to  Japan, 
saying: 

"Hereafter  the  omission  of  the  notice  to 
Japan  is  Just  the  way  for  Japanese  subjects,  by 
securing  American  citizenship,  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  a  great  development.  And  another  day, 
when  the  opportunity  comes  for  them  to  rein- 
force   the    Japanese    residents    in    America    who 
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have  no  citizenship  rlglits,  they  must,  on  behalf 
of  His  Majesty,  tlie  Kmporer  of  Japan,  become 
the  loyal  protectors  of  the  race.  Even  though 
they  are  not  registered  in  Japan,  if  they  return 
to  Japan  and  have  documentary  evidence  that 
their  parents  are  Japanese  they  can  register  at 
any   time." 

Bfforts  at  Resistance  By  Legislatures  and 
People  of  the  Western  States. 

In  1913  California  enacted  its  first  "alien  land 
law"  aimed  at  preventing  tlie  holding  of  farm 
lands  by  Japanese.  The  Japanese  found  so  many 
ways  of  evading  this  law  that  a  more  stringent 
law  was  passed  in  1920.  Following  this  the 
legislatures  of  Washington,  Nebraska,  Texas  and 
Arizona  enacted  similar  laws,  and  the  legisla- 
tures of  Colorado,  Nevada  and  New  Mexico 
passed  constitutional  amendments  paving  the 
way  for  laws  of  like  character.  The  State  of 
Delaware,  threatened  with  Japanese  from  New 
York,  passed  a  law  similar  to  those  of  the 
western  states. 

Demonstrations  by  residents  of  various  locali- 
ties have  not  been  infrequent.  Particularly 
noteworthy  was  the  deportation  from  Turlock. 
California,  on  the  night  of  July  19,  1921,  of  68 
Japanese  melon  pickers  by  Americans  whom  they 
had  displaced.  Signs  over  the  roads  have  at  dif- 
ferent times  warned  Japanese  away.  One  at 
Rose   Hill,    California,   read: 

"JAPS:     DON'T  LET   THE   SUN   SET   ON  YOU 
HERE.    KEEP  MOVING!    THIS  IS  ROSE  HILL." 
Another    at   Livingston,    California,   stated: 

"NO  JAPANESE  WANTED  HERE." 
At  Harlingen,  Texas,  two  Japanese  families, 
the  vanguard  of  a  migration  from  California  re- 
sulting from  the  passage  of  the  California  ali^n 
land  law,  were  met  at  the  train  on  January  7. 
1921,  by  a  committee  of  American  Legion  men, 
who  arranged  for  the  return  of  the  Japanese  to 
California,  though  offering  to  secure  a  refund  of 
the  money  which  they  had  paid  for  the  land  on 
which  they  expected  to  settle. 

In  central  Oregon  five  American  Legion  posts 
took  concerted  action  which  defeated  a  project 
of  George  Shima,  the  California  "potato  king," 
to  colonize  with  Japanese  the  Ochoco  irrigated 
region  which  had  been  selected  for  soldier 
settlement.     The    action    of   the    veterans    of    th? 


Yakima    Indian    reservation    of   Washington    has 
already  been  related. 

On  September  19,  1922,  the  citizens  of  the 
White  Bluffs-Hanford  Irrig-atlon  project  in  cen- 
tral Washing-ton,  many  of  them  American  Legion 
men,  adopted  the  following  resolution: 

"Resolved,  that  the  citizens  of  this  valley  will 
oppose  and  positively  will  not  tolerate  the  immi- 
gration of  Japanese  now,  or  at  any  time  in  the 
future,  and  will  resort  to  all  known  means  to 
prevent  sucli  immigration.  Further,  the  citizens 
will  resent  to  the  utmost  any  negotiations  on 
the  part  of  any  land  owner  of  this  distfict  with 
Japanese  or  their  agents." 

Xational  Legl.slntion. 

During  the  debates  on  the  act  of  Congress  of 
February  5,  1917,  which  created  the  Asiatic 
Barred  Zone,  an  attempt  was  made  without  suc- 
cess to  have  the  zone  so  drawn  as  to  include 
Japan.  The  temporary  immigration  law  of  May 
19,  1921,  limiting  immigration  for  one  year  to 
3  per  cent  of  the  members  of  any  nationality 
as  shown  by  the  1910  census,  was  so  drawn  as 
to  omit 'Japan  from  its  effect  and  leave  immi- 
gration from  that  country  subject  to  the 
"gentlemen's  agreement."  During  the  winter  of 
1921-1922  hearings  were  had  in  the  House  Com- 
mitt.5e  on  Immigration  over  the  amendment  of 
the  temporary  law,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to 
have  inserted  in  it  a  provision  for  the  exclusion 
of  Japanese  under  the  designation  of  "persons 
ineligible  to  citizenship,"  but  the  Committee  not 
wishing  to  precipitate  a  debate  so  soon  after  the 
signing  of  the  4-power  treaty,  introduced  a 
resoljution  which  was  adopted  in  both  houses  ex- 
tending the  3  per  cent  law  for  two  years,  or  to 
July  1,  1924. 

On  June  26,  1922,  Congressman  Albert  John- 
son of  Washington,  Chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Investigation,  introduced  a  bill  pro- 
viding for  Japanese  exclusion  under  a  clause 
providing  that  all  aliens  permitted  to  land  with 
the  Intenti-on  of  remaining  permanently  "must  be 
eligible  for  American  citizenship."  No  hearings 
have  yet  been  had  on  this  bill  but  It  will  prob- 
ably be  the  subject  of  extended  debate  at  the 
coming  session  of  Congress. 

Action  By  the  Xatlonnl  Government. 

The    present    national    administration,    for   the 


first  time  since  that  of  President  Roosevelt, 
seems  disposed  to  treat  the  Japanese  situation 
seriously.  The  attitude  of  the  administration 
has  been  indicated  in  the  action  heretofore  men- 
tioned which  was  taken  by  Hon.  Albert  B.  Fall, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  In  ordering  the  dis- 
continuance of  leases  to  Japanese  on  the  Yakima 
Indian  reservation  in  the  State  of  Washington. 
The  sincerity  of  Secretary  Fall's,  determination 
to  i-id  the  reservation  of  Japanese  was  further 
attested  by  a  ruling  on  October  5,  1922,  dis- 
countenancing the  evasion  of  his  former  ruling 
through  the  device,  which  has  been  commonly 
employed  in  evading  the  alien  land  laws,  of  put- 
ting Japanese  on  land  held  by  American  lessees 
under  contracts  to  share  in  the  profits.  Secre- 
tary Fall's  instruction  to  the  Indian  agent  was 
that  "all  persons  employing  aliens  will  be  re- 
garded as  undesirable  lessees  and  their  leases 
will  not  be  renewed."  This  committee  is  of  the 
opinion  that  Secretary  Fall  is  entitled  to  the 
gratitude  and  commendation  of  the  American 
Legion  for  the  staunch  support  which  he  has 
given  our  comrades  of  the  State  of  Washington 
in  their  determination  to  save  their  state  for 
the  American  people. 

The  purpose  of  the  National  Oriental  Com- 
mittee has  been  to  investigate  and  report.  It  is 
hoped  that  members  of  the  Committee  who  are 
able  to  attend  the  Convention  at  New  Orleans 
will  find  it  possible  to  meet  and  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  Convention.  Recommenda- 
tions as  to  policy  are  not  necessary  for  the  rea- 
son that  every  National  Convention  of  the 
Legion  has  gone  on  record  on  the  question,  as 
has  practically  every  western  state  convention. 
In  the  preparation  of  the  statistics  and  data  that 
have  gone  into  this  report  credit  should  be  given 
Comrade  Philip  Tindall  of  Seattle,  a  Legion  man 
who  has  given  as  much  time,  thought  and  energy 
to  this  problem  as  any  other  person  in  the 
country. 

Committee  Activities. 

In  February  1922,  the  Commissioner  of  Immi- 
gration issued  an  order  directing  that  the  entire 
personnel  be  furloughed  for  the  total  of  one 
month  during  the  balance  of  the  fiscal  year,  to- 
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wit,  from  March  1st,  to  June  30,  1922.  Had  this 
been  carried  out  the  Immigration  service  for  that 
period  would  have  been  cut  down  one-half  for 
that  period.  Because  of  the  long  stretches  of 
coast  In  the  west  now  covered  by  only  a  few 
men  your  committee  protested  this  move.  Fortu- 
nately the  Department  did  not  carry  it  out  as 
planned. 

California. 

Comrade  Seth  Millington,  of  Colusa,  Califor- 
nia, the  member  of  the  Oriental  Committee  from 
that  state,  states  that  his  chief  activity  has  been 
through  the  Anti-Japanese  Association  of  Cali- 
fornia. They  have  raised  considerable  money  for 
educational  propaganda  among  eastern  people. 
His  observation  in  California  is  that  the  agree- 
ment of  the  Japanese  government  to  stop  the 
importation  of  the  so-called  "picture  bnides"  has 
done  no  good  as  it  has  only  had  the  effect  of 
forcing  Japanese  to  return  to  Japan  and  bring 
wives  out  with  them.  The  United  States  District 
Court,  Northern  District  of  California,  has  de- 
cided that  a  cropping  contract  is  legal,  and  not 
in  conflict  with  the  Anti-Alien  Land  Law  of 
California.  The  Supreme  Court  of  California  has 
decided  that  the  clauses  in  the  Anti-Alien  Land 
Law  prohibiting  an  alien  father  from  acting  as 
the  guardian  of  his  own  children  is  unconstitu- 
tional. Comrade  Millington  states  that  the  next 
session  of  the  California  Legislature  will  be 
asked  to  frame  an  act  that  will  be  bullet  proof. 
TJtali. 

Comrade  D.  T.  Lane,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  member 
of  the  Committee  from  Utah,  reports  that  the 
Oriental  situation  in  that  state  is  not  so  serious 
as  in  some  other  places.  There  are  a  number  of 
Chinese  engaged  in  small  truck  farming,  but  as 
yet  they  have  kept  to  themselves  and  not 
aroused  antipathy.  Comrade  Lane  states  that 
there  are  a  large  number  of  Japanese  in  Utah, 
most  of  them  as  yet  occupied  as  industrial 
laborers  rather  than  as  agriculturalists.  A  "Jap- 
anese Association  of  America"  headquarters  is 
maintained  In  Salt  Lake  City.  The  Legislature  of 
Utah  has  considered  an- Anti-Alien  Land  holding 
Law  similar  to  that  in  California,  but  has  not 
passed  one  yet. 


Idaho. 

Comrade  Lester  S.  Albert,  Department  Ad- 
jutant of  Idaho,  reporting  for  Comrade  Leo  F. 
Bracken,  Idaho  member  of  the  committee,  states 
that  up  until  recently  Idaho  has  not  had  much 
to  do  with  the  Oriental  situation.  A  few  years 
ago  they  had  no  Japanese  and  only  a  few 
Chinese  truck  farmers.  That  situation  now,  how- 
ever, is  changing  and  they  see  among  the  farm- 
ers many  Japanese  that  have  sprung  up  in  dif- 
ferent portions  of  the  country  like  mushrooms. 
The  Department  of  Idaho  realizes  the  serious- 
ness of  the  situation  and  has  taken  steps  to 
meet  it.  A  bill  to  prohibit  land  ownership  by 
the  Japanese  is  being  prepared  for  presentation 
to  the  next  Legislature.  The  Idaho  State  Grange 
has  assured  the  Legion  of  its  support  in  this 
move  apd  Comrade  Albert  is  of  the  opinion  that 
they  have  the  support  of  every  good  citizen  of 
Idaho.  In  the  Appendix  hereto  will  be  found  a 
resolution  passed  by  the  State  Convention  of  the 
Legion  of  Idaho  this  year. 
Oregon. 

Comrade  George  R.  Wilbur  of  Hood  River, 
Oregon,  member  of  the  Committee  from  that 
state,  reports  several  attempts  at  colonization 
there.  These  have  been  covered  in  other  parts 
of  this  report.  In  every  instance,  however,  ag- 
gressive action  of  Legion  posts  in  the  vicinity 
headed  the  Japanese  off.  An  initiative  act  to 
prevent  the  alien  ownership  of  land  was  pre- 
pared in  Oregon  but  on  account  of  delay  not 
enough  signatures  were  obtained  to  get  it  on 
the  ballot.  The  Legion  in  Oregon  plans  to  re- 
quest such  an  act  from  the  next  session  of  the 
Legislature. 

Wamhlngton. 

In  the  State  of  Washington  the  seriousness  ol 
the  Japanese  problem  ranks  next  to  California 
Legionnaires  in  Washington,  however,  are  alive 
to  the  danger.  Through  the  efforts  of  the  Legion 
a  strong  Anti-Alien  Land  Law  was  passed  by 
the  1921  session  of  the  Legislature,  and  has  beer 
held  constitutional.  Posts  of  the  Legion  in  sec- 
tions of  the  state  whfere  Japs  have  attempted 
colonization  have  met  them  by  prompt  vigorous 
action.    In  the  Appendix  will  be  found  a  memor- 
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lal  passed  by  the  1921  State  Convention  and  other 
resolutions  by  posts. 

Sumiuary. 

Two  unfortunate  features  of  the  Japanese 
problem  render  intelligent  and  effective  work 
difficult.  First,  many  persons  of  conservative 
tendencies  are  kept  from  giving  the  subject  such 
consideration  as  they  otherwise  would  by  the 
vigor  and  oftentimes  sensationalism  with  which 
it  is  put  forward  by  the  opponents  of  the  Jap- 
anese, and  the  feeling  that  in  some  cases  the 
activities  of  those  proclaiming  against  the  Jap- 
anese are  prompted  by  selfish  motives.  The  sec- 
ond feature  is  that  many  of  our  eastern  friends 
fail  to  have  sympathy  with  citizens  of  the 
western  states  affected,  because  ag  they  say 
the  people  of  the  west  created  the  problem  them- 
selves. It  is  true  that  originaM-y  Japanese  were 
brought  in  by  railroads  and  other  large  employ- 
ers in  order  to  obtain  cheap  labor.  It  Is  also 
true  that  now  some  American  business  interests 
are  opposed  to  any  anti-Japanese  agitation  for 
fear  of  the  effect  it  will  have  on  their  business. 
Why,  however,  should  we  permit  the  selfish  acts 
of  a  few  to  prevent  us  from  giving  proper  con- 
sideration to  such  a  far-reaching  problem? 

Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  discussion 
of  the  question  of  intermarriage.  An  attempt  at 
1  solution  of  this  would  be  the  passage  of  laws 
prohibiting  euch  intermarriage.  Arbitrary  de- 
portation is  impossible  as  it  would  violate  our 
[American  sense  of  justice. 

The  Japanese  government  should  Join  with 
:he  United  States  in  a  spirit  of  co-operation  In 
;hQ  solution  of  this  problem.  Its  settlement  is 
;o  the  interest  of  both  countries.  To  .permit  fur- 
;her  influx  of  Japanese  onto  the  Pacific  Coast 
neans  serious  trouble  later  when  the  economic 
>ressure  of  the  two  races  gets  too  strong.  In 
he  Appendix,  in  a  Memorial  from  the  State 
:;onvention  of  the  Legion  of  Washington  to  th« 
'resident  and  Congress  will  be  found  a  prac- 
Ical  suggestion  as  to  how  friendly  co-operation 
night  be  obtained. 

Those  resolute  persons  who  have  been  press- 

ng  the  Japanese  question  the  last  few  years  de- 

erve   much   credit.    While   no   federal   exclusion 

LCt    has    been    passed   they    have    convlHced    the 
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Japanese  people  that  a  large  body  of  American 
citizenship  is  uncompromisingr  on  the  question. 
They  must  realize  that  they  cannot  absorb  the 
Pacific  Coast  unmolested.  When  they  are 
thoroughly  convinced  of  this  it  is  to  be  hoped 
•that  they  will  of  their  own  accord  cease  to  push 
themselves  in,  and  that  they  will  not  care  to 
remain  scattered  and  few  in  numbers.  Perhaps 
the  falling  off  in  the  numbers  of  immigrants 
since  1919  may  be  construed  as  the  beginning 
of  such  a  move.  However,  we  may  be  certain 
of  a  renewed  increase  in  immigration  should 
there  be  any  relaxation  In  our  resistance. 

Past  National  Conventions  of  the  Legion  have 
gone  on  record  in  favor  of  exclusion  and  have 
indicated  support  of  anti-alien  land-holding 
laws.  No  further  resolutions  are  needed.  We 
have  not,  however,  had  enough  action  in  support 
of  our  expressions  of  policy.  We  should  press 
the  passage  of  the  bill  now  before  Congress,  in- 
troduced June  26,  1922,  by  Congressman  Albert 
Johnson  of  Washington,  Chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Immigration.  This  act  provides  for 
the  complete  exclusion  of  Japanese  under  a 
clause  requiring  that  all  aliens  permitted  to  land 
with  the  intention  of  remaining  permanently 
"must  be  eligible  for  American  citizenship."  Ex- 
clusion on  the  same  basis  should  be  secured  for 
the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Likewise,  we  should  sup- 
port, whenever  they  are  up  for  consideration, 
anti-alien  land-holding  laws  along  the  lines  of 
the  California  law.  The  American  Legion  could 
be  of  no  greater  service  to  the  country  than  by 
securing  tlie  passage  without  delay  of  this  class 
of  laws. 
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